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SECTARIAN, OR “ PAROCHIAL” SCHOOLS. 


The subjoined extracts are taken from the last number, 
April, 1848, of the New Englander, an avowedly orthodox 
Quarterly, published at New Haven, Conn. ‘The article from 
which we quote discusses with great ability, and with the so- 
briety which so exciting a subject demands, the merits of the 
measure, (now so vehemently urged by a few partisans,) of 
abandoning our present Public School system, and substitut- 
ing therefor, what is called the ‘“ Parochial system ” ;—that is, 
asystem in which each religious sect, separating itself from 
all other sects, shall maintain its own schools for the conserva- 
tion and perpetuation of its own doctrines; while those who 
attach themselves to no sect, shall have no schools at all, or 
such schools only, as they, acting as a distinct party, can sup- 
port. 

In order to a proper understanding of the subject, it may be 
necessary to state, that the advocacy of “ Parochial ”’ or secta- 
rian schools comes only from one portion of the religious com- 
munity; and we believe we are fully authorized to add, that 
the measure is approved by only a comparatively small part of 
the denomination, among whom its leaders are found. 

It was most fit and proper, therefore, that the argument 
against ‘* Parochial’ schools should come from an orthodox 
(uarter. Kmanating from such a source, it will have no such 
prejudices to encounter as it might have had, had it proceeded 
irom an opposing denomination. It will be more likely to be 
candidly read and to have its validity determined, by a conside- 
ration of the relevancy and force of its arguments. We think 
the public, therefore, under great obligations to the New En- 
glander for this timely warning. 

The whole stress and drift of the article is in accordance 
With our own statute law on the subject of Common Schools, 
and with the manner in which the school system of Massa- 
chusetts has, of late, been administered. This renders the 
transfer of the substance of the article to our pages peculiar- 
ly appropriate. Our law enacts, and the Board of Education, 
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with all those whom it delegates to do its will, advise, that, in 
addition to the highest practicable amount of intellectual edu- 
cation, our youth shall be trained up in the purest Christian 
morality. As the foundation of this morality, the Board, 
where it has the authority, has always enjoined, and where it 
has only an advisory power, it has always recommended, the use 
of the Bible in schools. The law prohibits the use of the Bible, 
or of any other book, for sectarian purposes ; and, in this prohibi- 
tion, the Boar have always concurred. ‘The Bible is one, and 
belongs to all Christians; but creeds are many, and each one 
has more deniers than believers. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Board of Edueation, there was a considerable 
number of towns in the Commonwealth, from whose schools 
the Bible was excluded. By the influence of the Board and 
its Secretary, it is believed that there is not now a single town 
in the State, in whose schools it is not to be found. If any 
man, therefore, believes in the Bible, as a divine revelation, 
his belief is in the schools. Does he say, his belief is not in 
the schools, 77 his own words ; we would ask him, whieh he 
thinks the best, the words of God or the words of man? 

As this is the first time, so far as we know, in which the 
policy of abolishing the present system of Common Schools, 
and establishing in their stead half a dozen or more kinds of 
sectarian schools, has received a full discussion in any periodi- 
cal in this country, we propose to transfer so mueh of the ar- 
ticle to our pages, as will give the reader a general view of its 
argument and of the reasons on which it proceeds. 

To enable every man to see what would be the inevita- 
ble consequence of subverting our noble and philanthropic 
school system, and raising an [shmaelitish one on its ruins, we 
will imagine a case much more favorable to the enemies of 
Common Schools, than the generality of those they would 
meet with, were their theory to become practice. 

Suppose a town to contain forty square miles of territory, 
and 2,000 inhabitants, or a population of fifty to the square 
mile ; which, by the way, is much more than the average pop- 
ulation of the Middle and Western States. We will allow 
four square miles to a school district, so that if a schoolhouse 
were erected in the centre of the territory, it would be but lit- 
tle more than a mile distant from the extremities. We allow 
four square miles to a school, although this is nearly double 
the average of territory belonging to the schools of Massachu- 
setts. Such atown, on the Common School plan, would con- 
tain ten districts. As the number of children between four 
and sixteen is found to vary but little from one fourth of the 
whole population, there would be in such a town about 500 
children of a school-going age, or 50 toaschool. After incur- 
ring the expense of building ten schoolhouses, should the town 
raise by tax the sum of $2,000 a year, for the ordinary ex 
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-eyses of the school, (which, again, is far above the average, 
‘ven in Massachusetts,) the apportionment to each district 
vould be $200. At the average rate of wages and board in 
assachusetts, this sum might keep a man’s school and a 
voman’s school nearly four months each, besides paying 
for fuel. Such would be the result, were all parties united in 
the support of a common system. 

But, suppose this to be superseded by a system of “ Parochi- 
J” or sectarian schools. In such a town as we have suppos- 
ed, we could not count upon less than four denominations. 
There would oftener be more than less to begin with, and the 
system itself, would soon increase the number. Besides the 
fur sects, We must suppose that one fourth of the population, 
at least, would belong to no sect, and would refuse to have 
‘heir children educated in sectarian schools. The four sects, 
then, would be reduced to 1,500. In what was before ten 
listriets, with a school in each, there must now be four schools 
ueach, or 40 schools in the whole town. Let these 1,500 
uhabitants pay a dollar a head, by way of tax, as before. 
This would be $1,500 to support 40 schools, or $37.50 for a 
school ; which, including the price of board and fuel, would 
siistain a man’s school less than five weeks. ‘There would be 
one item of saving only ;—they might build very small 
vhoolhouses ; although, in the aggregate, it is obvious that 
four houses for the accommodation of less than ten scholars 
each, would cost far more than one house for the accommoda- 
tion of fifty. 

But what is to become ©: the children of the other 500? 
Must they, too, have ten separate schools, or must their chil- 
dren grow up without education, to add the thong of avowed 
uteligion to the common scourge of bigotry. 

But the evil would not remain where it began. No relig- 
ous creed has ever yet been found, which has not been de- 
parted from by more or less of its original subscribers, and by 
many of the next generation. The number of sects would in- 
crease instead of diminishing. Without the pressure of State 
authority, and the terrors of a government religion, the party 
ines would increase, until they isolated every house from 
every other house; until they ran through houses, indeed, 
separating man and wife. What then would become of Com- 
mon Schools,—and of Parochial Schools, too ? 


THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTION OF SECTARIAN FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

“In the last number of our last volume, in a note to an ar- 
ticleon ‘The common school controversy in Massachusetts,’ 
we announced our intention to give a distinct consideration to 
the subject of ‘parochial schools ’—by which phrase we mean 
church schools—schools under the direction, control, and sup- 
port of religious sects or denominations. 
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“This subject has, of late, been urged on the public attey. 
tion in various ways. For many years past, in this country, 
several religious denominations have manifested not a little up. 

easiness at the prevalent common school system, because it ex. 
cludes (as from its nature it must) all distinctively sectarian 
religious instruction ; and have evinced a desire to have schools 
which would be under their exclusive supervision. The Ro- 
man Catholics almost universally, * * * have opposed the at- 
tendance of children of that denomination upon the public 
schools; and have, in some instances, requested or demanded 
a portion of the public school money for the support of Roman 
Catholic schools. Episcopal conventions, and Episcopal bish- 
ops in their charges, have recommended the establishment cf 
Episcopal schools, especially those of a higher grade. The 
section of the Presbyterian church, called ‘old school’ in their 
periodicals, at meetings of Presbyteries and synods ; and, for a 
few years past, at the annual meetings of their General As- 
sembly, have given earnest consideration to the subject of ‘pa- 
rochial schools.’ The able Secretary of the Assembly’s Board 
of Education, (Rev. Cortland Van Rensselaer) has been un- 
wearied in urging the matter upon the attention of the eccle- 
siastical bodies, and of the members of that church. The 
General Assembly have listened, year after year, to elaborate 
reports from committees appointed to investigate the subject, 
and to recommend appropriate plans, ways, and means. And 
they have expressed ‘their firm conviction that the interests of 
the church and the glory of the Redeemer demand, that 
immediate and strenuous efforts be made, as far as practicable, 
by every congregation, to establish within its bounds one or 
more primary schools.’ Circulars have been addressed, in the 
name of the General Assembly, to all the Presbyteries and 
Sessions of that church, urging action according to this recom- 
mendation, and calling upon all to contribute by annual 
collections, and, as individuals may be disposed, by donations 
and legacies, to form and maintain a Presbyterian school ex- 
tension fund, for the support of Presbyterian schools within 
the limits of feeble churches. And to the Assembly’s Board 
of Education is committed the care of this fund, and the get- 
eral supervision and direction of the schools thereby organized 
and sustained. 

‘Meanwhile the Congregationalists have not been uninter- 
ested spectators of this movement among their Presbyterian 
brethren. Some among them have approved it, and have been 
disposed to encourage one of similar character within their 
own communion. At the last meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers in one of the New En- 
gland States, a paragraph was introduced into the annual report 
or circular on the state of religion, commending in high terms 
the system of church schools, brought to the notice of the As- 
sociation by the report of the delegate from the old school 
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foneral Assembly. The paragraph, however, excited decid- 
»|.and so far as appeared, general disapprobation, and was 
amediately stricken out. ° a ” . 

- The thoughts, which we have long been maturing on this 
sibject, we shall endeavor to present in a series of distinct, 
vet closely related, observations. 

«[. The two systems of popular education, the common 
shool system, and the church school system, can not prosper- 
ously coexist, if indeed they can coexist at all. 

« Every person of experience or observation respecting popu- 
lareducation, knows that the prosperity of schools demands 
the general interest and united support of the communities 
wherein they exist. If, in a given place, there are two sys- 
tems of schools, common or public schools, and church schools, 
they will divide the interest and support of the community, 
and must be feeble and imperfect, and would both be in dan- 
ger of failure. ‘The church or denominational schools would 
reeive, so long as they existed, the whole, or the partial, 
strength and support of their own denomination. If they re- 
ceive the whole denominational strength, they will ruin the 
public schools, leaving to them only the attendance and pat- 
ronage of that less intelligent portion of the community, who 
have no connection with any religious congregation. If they 
receive a part of the denominational strength of the place, 
they will destroy, if not the existence, certainly the prosperity 
of the public schools, taking away from them a considerable 
portion, and probably the better portion of the pupils of the 
place, those best trained, by example, precept and authority, 
at home, and with them the pecuniary support and earnest in- 
terest of their parents, which will usually go with their chil- 
dren. In a few cases, perhaps, in cities and large towns, 
where all the religious denominations are strong, and well dis- 
posed, both in residence and in feeling, for the support of their 
own schools, (which conditions would rarely exist, even in 
such places,) both the public schools and the church schools 
might have a measure, though not a large measure, of prosper- 
ity. But in all other cases, (and these would be forty-nine in 
fifty, if not ninety-nine in a hundred,) the schools, both pub- 
lic and sectarian, would be poorly sustained, and poor in char- 
acter. ‘'T'ake, for instance, a town, like the greater number of 
the towns in this country, numbering from twelve hundred to 
twenty-five hundred inhabitants, divided between four or five 
religious denominations, with difficulty sustaining their sever- 
al religious institutions, located partly in the centre of the 
town, and partly in different and remote districts; and let 
their patronage and interest be distributed between public 
schools, and church schools of four or five kinds,—how plain 
is it, that all the schools, public and sectarian, would be feeble 
in strength and poor in character, if indeed they could exist 
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at all. Is it said let the public schools go down, and let th, 
strength of each church be united on their own school ¢; 
schools? The topic involved in that remark, we will diseys 
soon. What we now say and argue, is this, that the two sys. 
tems of schools can not prosperously coexist, if, indeed, the 
can coexist at all. , 

‘Let then our eyes be open to the truth, that the introdic. 
tion and support of a system of church schools would be a deat, 
blow to the prosperity, and probably to the existence, of pul. 
lic schools. "The two can not flourish, in most cases they cay 
not live, together. The question of the introduction and sup- 
port of a system of church schools, is simply the question o: 
the substitution of church schools for public schools,—the 
question, whether the system of common schools shall be giy- 
en up and destroyed. 

“If. On the question, thus reduced, it is pertinent to say 
that, while the church school system is new and untried,—yei 
to be introduced and established,—the common school syste, 
is established, tried and funded. 

“Tn all the northern and middle states it has been in opera- 
tion for many years; insome of them, for more than two cen- 
turies. In all the western states it has been established, so far 
as any thing is established in a country where society and al 
its institutions are so new. 

*'T'o this long established system, the principles, feelings, 
practices and habits of the people, and the legislation of ther 
states, towns and districts, have been conformed. They, 
therefore, who would make a revolution in these long estab- 
lished principles and practices of society, so interwoven wit! 
their feelings and tender, reverential associations ; a revolution. 
such as would be produced by the banishment of the old, and 
the introduction of a new system, are bound to show very 
strong reasons. 

‘¢ Moreover, this system, having been so long tried, has been 
found, wherever justice has been done to it by general inter- 
est and energetic and judicious administration, to work well, 
surpassingly well, securing a more general diffusion of elemen- 
tary education than has existed any where else on the globe. 
It is owing chiefly to the common schools of New England, 
that we so rarely find one of its native population who can 
not read and write. In order, therefore, to be justified in any 
attempt to substitute an entirely new and different system for 
one which has been so long tried and found to work so well, 
we must bring very strong and indubitable proofs that the 
new system is the best; we must make out a very cleat 
and strong case. ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.’ ‘To give up a tried for an untried system, to give up 
practised and proved excellence for theoretical excellence, \s, 
to say the least, hazardous. The superiority of the new sys 
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tem must be proved, we will not say more clearly than any 
theory can prove it, but very clearly, so as to admit of no 
doubt. * af * al ad 

«Then, again, another fact calls for strong and indubitable 
proof of the superiority of the church school system to the 
common school system, before we can be justified in the at- 
tempt to displace the former by the latter, a fact only alluded 
to thus far—the endowment of common schools by large 
funds. It is unnecessary for our purpose to make a full and ac- 
curate statement of the school funds of the several states. 
Sutlice it to say, that they all, or nearly all, have funds for this 
purpose. Connecticut has more than two millions of dollars. 
And some of the western states, if they take proper care of 
the lands appropriated for this purpose, will be still more mu- 
nificently endowed. Now, if common schools are displaced 
by church schools, what shall be done with this fund? It must 
be alienated from the purposes of general education, its law- 
ful object, or it must be divided among the several religious 
denominations. ‘The latter, doubtless, would be generally de- 
manded, and would be attempted. But who does not see at 
once, the great loss and risk of such an operation? Between 
the state legislature and their agents, who, especially in some 
of the new states, are not over faithful and careful now, and 
the agents of the several denominations, how much would 
be lost by mismanagement, negligence and otherwise, before 
it reached its destined object, the schools? Besides, on what 
prineiple could it be divided? Doubtless, the only fair princi- 
ple of division would be, pro rata, distribution according to the 
number of members of each denomination, or of children in, 
or of a suitable age to be in, its schools. But what an arena 
would here be opened for sectarian mustering and numbering 
of the people, for proselyting, manceuvering and strife! Sure- 
ly, we have temptations enough for the cultivation, and enough 
actual cultivation and exercise of the sectarian spirit now, 
Without the additional stimulus of a large pecumiary reward. 
Better than this, it might be, (are we not justified in saying 
would be,) to cast all the school funds to the bottom of the 
sea. 

“TI. The preceding course of thought, showing the ne- 
cessity of proving, and proving indubitably, the decided supe- 
riority of the church school system to the common school sys- 
tem, before any attempt can, with reason and propriety, be 
made to substitute the former for the latter, brings us to a com- 
parison of the merits of the two systems. 

“ And here, after no little investigation and consideration of 
the matter, we are impelled by our thorough convictions to 
take the position, that for the educational purposes and inter- 
ests of a country like ours, the tried and established system of 
common schools, instead of being inferior, is decidedly superi- 
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or in merit to any system of church or sectarian schools. If 
we were now to begin anew, the former ought to be cho- 
sen. 

‘It is hardly necessary to consider under this topic, a ques- 
tion, which, if discussed at all, should be discussed here at the 
outset ; for it is a question, which, though agitated extensive- 
ly in Great Britain by some among the opponents of church 
and state, has not, to our knowledge, been raised in this coun- 
try,—the question, whether the state has any right to inter- 
pose or act at all for the promotion of education. 

* * * * * * 

If the interposition of government in matters of education 
is necessary in order to the most successful prevention of crime, 
it surely has a right so to interpose ; for, as Mr. Macaulay once 
said, ‘whoever has a right to hang, (or punish in any other 
way, we say,) has aright to educate.’ If such interposition 
is necessary in order to equalize the burden, much more in or- 
der to secure the general prevalence, of what is so essential to 
civil interests as education, surely it is rightful. If such in- 
terposition is necessary in order to prevent children from grow- 
ing up to be paupers or criminals, certainly it is rightful, even 
though, so far as the parent is concerned, it be compulsory. 
No man having a family of children, has a right to bring them 
up in such ignorance and vice as to make them a burden and 
pest to society. If he persists in so doing, the civil power, 
may justly and properly step in and take his children from him, 
and put them under guardianship, which will, so far as they 
are concerned, secure the safety of society. This is a right 
which the towns of New England, through their selectmen, 
have always exercised. Such instruction, even of a moral 
nature, as may be essential for securing the end, for which it 
was divinely ordained, of being ‘a terror to evil doers and a 
praise to those who do well,’ civil government may rightly 
give, if its interposition for that purpose be necessary. We 
agree fully with Dr. Vaughan, one of the safest as well as 
most comprehensive and powerful minds among the Congrega- 
tionalists of Great Britain, the editor of the British Quarterly 
Review, and President of the Lancashire Independent College, 
who says, in a letter to the editor of the Morning Chronicle 
‘Itis with me a maxim, and one which I do not think any 
logic can disturb, that government may be a moral teacher to 

the extent in which it must be a moral administrator.’ * * 
(To be Continued.) 





When the idea of any pleasure strikes your imagination, 
make a just computation between the duration of the pleasure 
and that of the repentance sure to follow.—£ pictetus. 
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[Translated for the Massachusetts Common School Journal.] 
4N ADDRESS TO THE MAGISTRATES AND COMMON COUNCILS OF 
ALL THE CITIES OF GERMANY IN BEHALF OF COMMON 
sCHOOLS. 
BY MARTIN LUTHER. 1525. 


(Continued from page 142.) 


But you say again,—although we must and ought to have 
shools, of what use is it for us to learn the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew tongues, and the liberal arts? Could we not still teach 
the bible and the word of God in German, which is enough for 
us? Lanswer that [ know very well that we Germans must 
always be and remain beasts and giddy fools, as surrounding 
countries call us, and as we truly deserve. But Lam aston- 
shed that we do not at once say,—of what use to us are silk, 
wine, spices and other foreign articles, since we have wine, 
corn, Wool, flax, wood and stone in the German States, not 
only in sufficient abundance for sustenance, but a choice and 
selection for embellishment and ornament? The arts and lan- 
guages Which are harmless, nay, a greater ornament, benefit 
wid advantage, both for the understanding of the scriptures and 
fur managing the civil goverument, we are disposed to despise ; 
but with foreign articles, which are neither necessary nor use- 
ful to us, and which, besides, strip us to the very back bone, 
we are not willing to dispense. Does not this make us deserve 
the name of German dunces and brutes ? 

In truth, if there were no other use in the languages, it 
should delight and kindle us sufficiently, that it is so noble 
aid elegant a gift of God with which he has visited and favored 
us Germans so richly, indeed above other lands. We do not 
find in many instances that Satan allowed the languages to 
lourish by means of the universities and cloisters ; nay more, 
these have always raged most violently against them, and do 
so still; fur Satan got the scent of it, that if the languages 
should come into vogue, his kingdom would have a hole made 
in it, Which he could not easily stop up again. But as he could 
hot prevent them from coming up, he intends, at least, to keep 
them within such narrow limits, that they will of themselves 
waste away and fall. In them, no welcome guest has entered 
his house : therefore, he desires to give them such dry picking, 
that they will not stay long. Very few, dear sirs, of our peo- 
ple perceive this mischievous trick of Satan. 

Therefore, dear Germans, let us here open our eyes, thank 
God for the noble jewel, and take especial pains that it be not 
taken from us, and that Satan’s malice be not gratified. For 
we cannot deny this, that although the gospel came by the Holy 
Spirit alone, and comes daily, yet still it came by means of 
language, and has also thriven thereby, and must be preserved 
thereby. For as soon as God wished the gospel to be pro- 
clumed in all lands, he gave the gift of tongues to that end; 
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and had previously spread the Greek and Latin languages so 
widely through the Romish empire, that his gospel brought 
forth fruits far and wide. It is also thus at the present time. 
No man knew why God brought forth the languages, until now, 
for the first time, they see that it was done tor the sake of the 
gospel, which he wished to proclaim openly, and thereby to lay 
bare and destroy the kingdom of Anti-Christ. Therefore also 
has he given Greece to the "Turks, in order that the Greeks, 
driven trom home and dispersed, should carry the Greek lan- 
guage abroad, and also that a beginning be made to learn other 
languages at the same time. 

As the gospel is dear to us, then, so zealously let us cherish 
the languages. For God has not let his holy scriptures 
be written in two languages for nothing,—the Old ‘Testament 
in Hebrew, and the new in Greek. ‘Those languages that God 
has not despised, but chosen for his word, in preference to all 
others, we should honor more than all other languages. For 
St. Paul calls it a wonderful honor and advantage to the He- 
brew language, that God’s word is given in it, when he says, 
Romans 3: * What profit is there of circumcision? Much ev- 
ery way: chiefly, because that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” So also King David, Psalms 147: “He 
showeth his word unto Jacob, his statutes and his judgments 
unto Israel. He hath not dealt so with any nation, nor pro- 
claimed to them his judgments.” Hence also the Hebrew 
seriptures are called holy. And St. Paul, Romans 1, calls them 
the holy scriptures, without doubt on account of the holy word 
of God which is therein written. The Greek language may 
also be truly called holy, since this one is chosen before all 
others, that the New Testament be written therein ; and out of 
that, as out of a brook, it has flowed into other languages 
through interpretation, and made them also holy. 

And let this be regarded as established, that we could not 
really preserve the gospel without languages. The languages 
are the sheath wherein this knife of the spirit rests. ‘They are 
the vessel which holds this drink. 'They are the store house 
wherein this food lies. And as the gospel itself shows, they 
are the baskets which hold this bread, and fish, and crumbs. 
Indeed, if we commit such an error, which God forbid, as to let 
the languages go, we shall not only lose the Gospel, but the 
consequence will be, that we shall read and write neither Latin 
nor German well. Of this let us take as a proof, and as 4 
warning, the wretched and shocking example presented in the 
universities, Where they not only unlearnt the gospel, but lost 
the Latin and German languages, for the wretched inmates be- 
came sheer beasts, could neither write, read, nor speak German 
nor Latin, and almost lost their natural understanding. 

Therefore the Apostles saw that it was necessary that the 
New ‘Testament should be put into the Greek language, doubt- 
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less that it might be preserved safely and surely as in a holy 
box. For they all foresaw that which was then future, and 
which now has taken place accordingly: namely, that as 
much wild and strange disorder and confusion, so also various 
views, opinions, and doctrines would spring up in Christen- 
dom, if divine revelation were to be received merely into the 
mind, which it would be impossible to prevent. 
* * * * * * 

So much for the utility and necessity of the languages, and 
christian schools, for the spiritual life and the salvation of the 
soul. Now let us consider the body, and inquire, though 
there were no soul, nor heaven, nor hell, and we should regard 
merely the civil government in reference to the present world, 
whether this do not require good schools and learned men, 
even more than our spiritual interests do. For hitherto the 
sophists (Papists) have not taken the least interest in it, and 
have arranged the schools so exclusively for the priesthood, 
that it has become a matter of reproach if a learned man mar- 
nies, and he has been obliged to hear it said, ** Behold he has 
become a man of the world and desires not the clerical state,” 
as though their priestly condition alone were acceptable to 
God, and the secular classes belong to Satan, and were un- 
christian. 

It is not necessary to say here that civil government is a di- 
vine institution and office. I have already said so much ot 
that, that lL hope no one doubts it; but it is to be considered 
how we may obtain perfectly skilful people in it. And here 
the heathen offer us a challenge and put us to shame, who in 
former times, especially the Greeks and Romans, did not 
know whether such an office was well pleasing to God or not, 
yet with such earnestness and industry had their young men 
and maidens taught and educated, that they might be skilful 
for it, that, when I think of it, 1 am ashamed of Christians, 
and especially of our Germans, who are very blockheads and 
brutes, and can say “ pray, what is the use of schools, if one is 
not to become a priest ?”” who notwithstanding know, or ought 
to know, how necessary and useful a thing it is, and how ac- 
ceptable to God, if a prince, lord, counsellor, or whatever else 
that exercises authority, is instructed and skilled in discharg- 
ing, in a Christian manner, the functions of his office. Now, 
even if, (as I have before said,) there were no soul, and we did 
not need schools and languages for God’s and Christ’s sakes, 
still it would be a sufficient reason for the establishment of the 
very best schools every where, both for boys and girls, that so- 
ciety, even for the maintenance of civil order, needs accom- 
plished and well trained men and women, in order that the 
men should know how to rule country and people well, and 
the women to keep house and educate children and domestics. 
Now such men must be made out of boys, and such women 
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must be made out of girls; therefore boys and girls must he 
taught and educated rightly. Now I have said above, the 
common [private] man does nothing towards this, can do noth- 
ing, will do nothing, knows nothing. Princes and lords ought 
to do it, but they must go in sleighs, must drink, must run af- 
ter mummeries, and are burdened with the high special duties 
of the cellar, kitehen and chamber. And though some would 
be glad to do it, they must stand in fear of the rest, lest they 
should be held as fools or heretics. Therefore, dear magis- 
trates, it remains in your hands alone. You have the leisure 
for it and the right to do it, better than princes and lords. 

But nay, say you. Hach one may himself teach his sons and 
daughters, or discipline them. Reply.—Yes, we see how it 
goes with teaching and training! And even if discipline is 
carried to the highest point, and succeeds well, it amounts to 
no more than that, in some measure, a forced and respectable 
mien is acquired; in other respects, they nevertheless remain 
mere dunces, who can say nothing of this or of that, and are 
able neither to advise nor to aid any one. But if they should 
be taught and edueated in the schools or elsewhere, where 
there should be edueated and well-bred instructors and instrue- 
tresses, who should teach languages and other arts, and histo- 
ry, then the pupils would learn the histories and maxims of 
all the world, how things went with this city, this kingdom, 
this prince, this man, this woman, and thus they would be 
able in a very short time to contemplate for themselves, as in 
a murror, the character, life, counsels, proposals, successes and 
failures of the whole world from the beginning. From this 
they could adjust their views, and with piety regulate them- 
selves in the course of life ; and moreover, from the same his- 
tories, become wise and prudent as to what is to be sought and 
what avoided in this life, and to advise and direct others ac- 
cordingly. But the training, which it is proposed to give at 
home without such schools, would attempt to make us wise 
by our own experience. But before such a thing could take 
place, we should die a hundred times, and should have acted 
all our lives inconsiderately ; for our own experience would 
require much time. 

Now, since the young must leap and jump, or at least have 
something to do, because they desire it and ought not therein 
to be restrained, and it would not be well to restrain them in 
everything, why should we not provide for them such schools 
and lay betore them such knowledge, inasmuch as it is so or- 
dered, by the grace of God, that children can learn with pleas- 
ure and sport, whether languages, or other arts, or history? And 
our schools are now no longer a hell and purgatory, in which 
we are tortured over cases and tenses, in which, by the way, 
we learned nothing but mere nothing, by so much flogging, 
trembling, anguish and wretchedness. If men take so much 
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time and trouble to teach their children to play at cards, sing 
and danee, Why should they not take as much time to teach 
them reading, and other branches of knowledge, while they 
are young and have leisure, are adapted to it and take pleasure 
in it? I speak for myself. If [had children [Luther was 
not yet married] and were able, [ would have them learn not 
only languages and history, but singing, instrumental music, 
aud the entire course of mathematics. For what is all this 
but mere children’s play, in which the Greeks in former ages 
trained their children, whereby wonderfully skilful people 
were made of them, afterwards capable of all sorts of things. 
How sorry I now am, that I did not read the poets and his- 
tories more, and that no one taught me those. Instead of 
these, L was obliged to read the devil's filth, the philosophers 
aud sophists, [the Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy] at 
great expense, labor and injury, so that I now have enough 
to do to unlearn it. 

But you say; Indeed, who can so spare their children, and 
have them all brought up as young gentlemen? they must at- 
tend to the work in the house, &c. Reply. It is not my 
opinion that such schools should be arranged as they have for- 
merly been, when a boy studied Donatus and Alexander for 
thirty years, and yet learned nothing. There is another world 
now, and things go differently. My view is, that boys be sent 
to such a school one or two hours a day, and be made to work 
the rest of the time, to learn some employment or manual ex- 
ercise, and do whatever may be desired, so that both study and 
labor may be carried on together, while the children are young 
and can attend to them. ‘They spend now otherwise, that is, 
not in school, ten times as much time in shooting with cross- 
bows, in playing ball, in running and tumbling about. 

A girl, too, can have time enough to go to school an hour 
every day, and yet do her part of household work ; she sleeps 
away, and dances away, and plays away more time. Herein 
alone lies the difficulty, that we have no desire nor solicitude 
to educate the young, nor to aid mankind, and to benefit them 
with accomplished citizens. ‘The devil much prefers coarse 
blockheads and useless people, that it may not go so well with 
man on earth. 

But such persons among them as would be a choice selec- 
tion, of whom one entertains the hope that they will become 
suitable persons for instructors and instructresses, preachers, 
and other clerical officers, —these we ought to retain in school 
so much the more, and the longer, or even direct them wholly 
to this employment; as we read of the holy martyrs, who 
educated Sts. Agnes and Agatha and Lucian; hence, also, 
arose the cloisters and monasteries, now indeed turned to an- 
other damnable use. And this must be, for the shaven multi- 
tude is decreasing very much; the greater part are also incapa- 
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ble of teaching or ruling: they could do nothing but take care 
of the belly, which was all they were taught there. There- 
fore, we must have people who can give us God’s word and 
sacraments, and be soul-guardians to the people. But where 
shall we find them, if we let the schools go down, and do not 
raise up other christian ones? For the schools hitherto kept, 
although they may not have gone down, have been able to 
send forth nothing but ruinous, noxious corrupters. 

‘Therefore, there is an urgent necessity, not only on account 
of the youth, but to sustain both of our orders, the spiritual 
and the temporal, that men take hold of this our cause with 
earnestness and in season, lest, afterwards, when we have ne- 
glected it, we should be obliged to omit it, though we would 
be glad then to attend to it, and should, to no purpose, forever 
cause remorse to gnaw us to our detriment. See, for example, 
what great industry King Solomon used, how he interested 
himself in the young pe ople, so that among his royal occupa- 
tions he made a book for youth, called Proverbs. And Christ 
himself, how he draws the little children to him! How assid- 
uously he commends them to us, and praises the angels who 
watch over them, (Matth. 18,) teaching us how great a merit 
it is if we bring up the young people well ; again, how fear- 
fully displeased he is when men offend them and let them go 
to ruin. 

Dear Sirs, then let this work be your concern ; — this work 
which God so loudly requires of you, which be longs to your 
oflice, which is so necessary to youth, and which neither the 
world nor the spirit can do without. We have, also, long 
enough been lost and rotting in darkness, we have all too long 
been German brutes. Let us for once use our understandings, 
that God may observe in us some gratitude for his mercies, and 
that other lands may see that we are men, and that we are 
people who can either learn something of them, or teach them 
something, in order that through us the world may be improv- 
ed. [have done my part, [ would willingly have given aid 
and counsel to the German States, although some will despise 
me for it, and disregard such true counsel, and know better ; 
but this | must submit to. I know very well that others could 
have executed it better, but as they are silent, 1 do it as well 
as [can. It is better to speak, unskilfully though it be, than 
be wholly silent upon this subject. And I am in hopes God 
will wake up some of you, that my true counsel may not fall 
to the ground, and that you will not look upon him who has 
spoken it, but agitate the subject itself, and be moved by it. 


( To be Continued in our next Number.) 





Forget others’ faults and remember thine own. 
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MATHEMATICAL. 


(The following question was shown to us, sometime since, 
by that world-famous teacher, Benjamin Greenleaf, Esy. of 
Bradford, who, notwithstanding the botanical sound of his 
name, is rather a huge crystallization of mathematics, or geom- 
etry in the conerete. We said, at once, we had some country 
girls in the Normal School at West Newton, who could solve 
it. We therefore took a copy of it, sent it to the school, and 
here, taken from among others, is one of the solutions. It 
was made by Miss Charlotte Bacheler. Ep. | 


Question. Required the greatest possible number of ‘ills 
of corn that can be planted on a square acre, the hills to o-cu- 
py only a mathematical point, and no two hills to be within 
three and a half feet of each other. 

Ans. We should at first suppose that if the land were di- 
vided into equilateral triangles whose sides should be three 
anda half feet in length, and the corn planted at the vertices 
of these, we should secure the greatest possible number of 
hills; but we find on dividing one side of the square, which is 
208.71 feet by 3.5 feet, that we obtain a quotient which is not 
exact, that is, 59.6, so there would be some unoccupied ground. 
Now we can divide the side into 59 equal parts and take the 
points of division for the vertices of one row of triangles, and 
by this means we have more hills, since the altitude of the 
triangles may be less than before. Let A BC D represent the 
field, and suppose the side 
A B to be divided into 59 
equal parts, one of which 
shall be represented by A 
m, each 3-5374 feet long. 
These are the bases of so 
many isosceles triangles, 
whose other sides are 3-5 
feet. It is now our object 
to find the number of hills 
on the side AD. In the 
right-angled triangle A o p, 
the hypothenuse A o is 3.5 
feet in length, the side o p is 
half of A m, or 1.7637 feet, 
and the side A pis 4/(3.5)*—( 1.7687 )?=3.0202 fect. A m is 
twice A p, or 6.0404 teet, which is the distance between the 
hills of corn on the side A D. Then the number of hills on 
A B is 60, and on A D, 35. Now it is evident that if lines be 
drawn through the points of division, parallel to A B and A D, 
their intersections will occur at the vertices of the triangles 
and consequently at the hills of corn. As the parallels which 
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lie in one direction are 60 in number, and those which erogss 
them, 35, the number of hills they allow is 60x 35=2100, 
But these are a part only, for it is equally evident that lines 
drawn half way between the first lines will intersect at the re- 
maining vertices of the triangles. There will be 59 of these 
lines in the direction of A D, and 35 in the direction of A B. 
Hence, the second set of intersections will be in number, 
59x 35=2065. Therefore, the whole number of hills js 
2100 +2065 = 4165. 





THE BATTLE OF OUR LIFE. 
BY REV. E. C. JONES. 


Up to the strife with care, 
Be thine an oaken heart, 
Lite’s daily contest nobly share, 
Nor act a craven part;— 
Give murmurs to the coward throng, 
Be thine the joyous notes of song. 


If thrown upon the field, 
Up to the task once more, 

’'T is worse than infamy to yield, 
*'T is childish to deplore ;— 
Look stern misfortune in the eye, 
And breast the billow manfully. 


Close in with every foe, 
As thickly on they come, 
They can but lay thy body low, 
And send thy spirit home ;— 
Yet may’st thou stout it out, and view 
What giant energy can do. 


Soon shall the combat cease, 
The struggle fierce and long, 
And thine be true, unbroken peace, 
And thine the victor’s song ;— 
Bevond the clouds, will wait for thee 
The wreath of immortality ! 





Avoid all sourness and austerity of manners.—Virtue Is 4 
pleasant and agreeable quality, and gay and civil wisdom 1s 
always engaging. 





Alexander the Great, after having conquered the world. 
sighed for another world to conquer. Poor man! why could 
he not see that the conquest of another world would have 
yielded only another sigh ? 


—— 
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